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THE AMERICAN WAR GOVERNMENT, 1917-1918 

On April 6, 1917, nineteen officers, as prescribed by law, were 
stationed in Washington on duty on the General Staff of the army. 1 
This small group of men, all of whom had been trained by years of 
service in the regular army, but no one of whom had ever com- 
manded in action or seen a modern division of American troops, 
was required by law under direction of the chief-of-staff to formu- 
late the plans upon which four million troops should be raised for 
the World War. 2 In his message to Congress, April 2, President 
Wilson had informed his fellow-countrymen that the approaching 
war would " involve the organization and mobilization of all the 
material resource's of the country ", 3 but neither could he anticipate 
nor had they foreseen the completeness of national reorganization 
that must be attained. 

The United States has never, by prearrangement, made itself 
ready for immediate defense or for precipitate attack. In every 
military crisis war has been begun first and armies have been 
created afterwards. The object-lesson of the World War in 
Europe suggested to many American minds the necessity for a 
thorough reconsideration of national defense, and citizens working 
toward this, under the general name of preparedness, organized 
societies, held meetings, and tried to educate public opinion and 
members of Congress. It was a slow process to overturn the men- 
tal habit of a century and a half. In both parties were responsible 
politicians who denied the necessity of preparedness or who charged 
that it was only a selfish propaganda of corrupt munition-makers. 
The suggestion that a thoroughgoing investigation of national de- 
fense be made at once was repelled by the President who feared it 
might unsettle his policy of neutrality; and the appropriation bills 
of 1915 contain few indications that the United States feared 
danger to itself. 

The diplomatic controversy arising from the Lusitania finally 
convinced the administration of impending danger. On July 21, 

1 Report of the Chief-of-Staff, 1919, P- 18. 

2 Report of the Secretary of War, 1916, p. 49, discusses the effect of the Na- 
tional Defense Act upon the General Staff. 

3 The War Message and Facts behind it: Annotated Text of President Wil- 
son's Message, Apr. 2, 1917 (Committee on Public Information, War Information 
Series, no. 1, June, 191 7). 

(54) 
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1915, when the President despatched his third and last Lusitania 
note, 4 he sent to his Secretaries of War and Navy brief memoranda 
directing them to consider and report far-reaching programmes of 
national defense. 5 From this moment until the end of the war, 
President Wilson never relaxed his pressure upon Congress for 
more and more sweeping defense legislation. In November, 191 5, 
he came out publicly for such preparedness, and in January, 1916, 
he took to the stump and travelled through the Middle West, direct- 
ing and focusing the rising interest in national defense. The re- 
sulting appropriation bills 6 undertook new programmes for both 
services, while on June 3 the National Defense Act reorganized and 
enlarged both the regular army and the militia. 7 

Before the summer of 1916, it had become clear to all who were 
observing the course of the war in Europe that military and naval 
reorganization alone could not constitute an adequate preparation. 
The war in every country brought the whole nation into arms and 
the utilization of the non-combatant population and its resources 
had become as important as the training of troops, the production 
of materiel, and the direction of armies in the field. In all the bel- 
ligerent countries these were new tasks, slightly recognized in time 
of peace, if not entirely ignored. In the United States, even more 
than overseas, these new agencies of government were a significant 
need because of the peculiar restrictions inherent in the American 
state. 

"The departments at Washington were never conceived or 
organized to meet the modern needs incident to mobilizing a 
nation." 8 The administrative branch of the government is organ- 
ized for the purpose of spending upon specified projects funds 
whose availability Congress has surrounded with minute special 
provisions. The itemized appropriation bills are intentionally so 
constructed as to reduce to narrow limits the discretion of execu- 
tive officers. As a natural result, the standing agencies of govern- 
ment, including even the army and the navy, are never prepared for 
any emergency which has not been foreseen. From one to three 

4 J. S. Bassett, Our War with Germany (1919), p. 79. 

5 The texts may be found in New York Times, Sept. 3, 1915, p. 1. 

6 Including provision for a government-owned armor-plate factory which had 
long been urged and which was now provided against the open opposition of pri- 
vate manufacturers. Fleet Review, May, 19 17, p. 10; Army and Navy Journal, 
Sept. 27, 1913, p. 105 ; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 30, 1917, p. 2; New York 
Times, June 17, 191 6, p. 6. 

7 Report of the Secretary of War, 1916, p. 26. 

8 Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 26, 1917, p. 10. 
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years may and often do elapse between the inauguration of a pro- 
ject and the arrival of available funds for its development. In the 
interval of waiting, the whole aspect of the world may have changed. 

At the beginning of the war in 1917, the American administra- 
tion included ten cabinet departments and sundry detached commis- 
sions and boards. Over some of the latter the President exercised 
no control after having appointed the commissioners. Each of 
these agencies represented its own evolution and struggle, and each, 
including the army and navy, was constructed to meet some other 
end than that of immediate war. The American administrative 
machinery for war, like the armed forces, had been left to be im- 
provised after the nation had come under fire, and to the adminis- 
tration, already harassed by war itself, fell the burden of devising 
basic legislation for the emergency. 

A Council of National Defense, created in the Army Appropria- 
tion Bill of 1916, was one of the few civic additions made during 
the period of preparedness. Even earlier than 1914 there had been 
individuals ready to suggest the creation of some sort of war 
board to do for the civil population the sort of thing that the Gen- 
eral Staff was supposed to do for the army. The idea gained ad- 
herence among the preparedness advocates, with the result that six 
members of the Cabinet (the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor) were on August 29, 1916, 
designated as a Council of National Defense and given an appro- 
priation of $200,000.® Their duties were to prepare plans for the 
mobilization of human and economic resources in the support of the 
military programme. They were authorized to organize an Ad- 
visory Commission of not more than seven experts in as many 
fields involved in national mobilization. 

No one could foresee the course which such a novel institution 
would follow in its development. The six ex officio members were 
necessarily involved in the administration of their departments. 
The duties of the council were not different from those which might 
be supposed to be incumbent upon the Cabinet and President. The 
significant fact lay in the available appropriation and the authoriza- 
tion of an advisory commission of experts, all of whom were de- 
tached from the cares of Cabinet members. 

In addition to the Council of National Defense, the Congress of 
19 1 6 created as an emergency body the United States Shipping 
Board. Such a body as this had been urged upon Congress re- 
peatedly and in vain through 1914 and 1915. Its desirability had 

» First Annual Report of the Council of National Defense, 1917, p. 6. 
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been suggested when the navies of the Allied powers drove German 
shipping from the ocean, while the Allied governments themselves 
utilized more and more completely for their own war needs the rest 
of the world's shipping tonnage. The United States possessed no 
important merchant marine, and lost control of its exports. To 
insure provision of available American tonnage whether by con- 
struction or purchase, the administration consistently urged the 
passage of a shipping bill. The opponents of this measure, how- 
ever, kept it from becoming law in any form until September 7, 
191 6, 10 more than two years after the need for it had arisen. 

Another of the emergency organizations was the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, brought into existence informally by Secretary Josephus 
Daniels, in October, 191 5, with duties to act as a consulting body 
upon naval inventions in connection with the new programme upon 
which the Navy Department had been at work since July 21. The 
great name of Thomas Alva Edison gave it special lustre, and 
around him were grouped engineers and scientists in the fields of 
naval development. A year later Congress legitimated the body by 
appropriating funds for its expenses. 11 

In another of the related fields of military invention, a National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics had been created by act of 
March 3, 1915. 12 

The breach with Germany, early in February, 1917, brought to 
full and abrupt realization the positive lack of agencies for national 
mobilization. The little group of officers in the General Staff were 
put to work upon plans for the creation of an army, and the Council 
of National Defense hurried the organization of its Advisory Com- 
mission and proceeded to use this body as an informal general staff 
for civil purposes. The President had named the Advisory Com- 
mission during October, 1916. Daniel Willard, its chairman, was a 
widely known railroad president; the names of Samuel Gompers 
and Julius Rosenwald were household words in many parts of the 
country. Howard E. Coffin stood among the leaders of motor 
manufacturers. Hollis Godfrey was an educator of prominence, 
while Dr. Franklin H. Martin was identified with one of the great 
medical societies. Bernard M. Baruch was less known than the 
rest and was associated in the public mind with speculative business. 
On February 12, 1917, the council and the Advisory Commission 
settled down to the task of creating the outlines of a war govern- 

10 First Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board, 191 7, p. 5. 
n Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1915, p. 45 ; 1916, p. 67. 
12 Third Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
1917, p. 11. 
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ment in advance of the declaration of war. It had no legal authority 
for action, but it exercised wide power in advice, and by April 6 
had sketched the larger outlines of a national programme. 18 The 
technical work in connection with the army and navy was conducted 
in the military departments, the Council of National Defense taking 
its function to be that of making the civilian resources of the coun- 
try available for the military agents. 

Seven great committees were organized, each with one of the 
members of the Advisory Commission as its chairman, and each 
including civilian experts and administrators, whose services were 
believed likely to be needed. Willard became chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Transportation that speedily possessed itself of the re- 
sources of the American Railway Association and created, ready 
for business on April n, 1917, the Railroads' War Board. Until 
the United States Railroad Administration was created, December 
26, 1917, the Railroads' War Board co-ordinated the efforts that 
hauled materials to the cantonment sites and to the munitions fac- 
tories, and that hauled the troops to camp. 

The Committee on Raw Materials was formed by Baruch with 
sub-committees in charge of the more important single commodi- 
ties. Julius Rosenwald naturally became chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies with a long list of co-operative committees in the 
several lines of manufacture. Munitions, as the most important of 
the supplies, received a special committee with Coffin as chairman, 
and shortly gave birth to a Munitions Standards Board, whose pro- 
posed duty was to standardize the specifications of army and navy 
materiel. Frank A. Scott of Cleveland became chairman of the 
Munitions Standards Board, and remained chairman when its scope 
was broadened and its title changed on April 9, 191 7, to that of the 
General Munitions Board. "It was necessary", said the director 
of the council, " if we were going to give intelligent advice, that 
somehow we should have a system for clearing the needs of the 
Army and Navy, and for having the needs brought before the 
people." 1 * 

Dr. Martin organized the Committee on Medicine, while Dr. 
Godfrey brought together the Committee on Science and Research. 
Gompers created his Labor Committee before the end of February, 
and on March 12 procured, from a conference headed by the 

13 Council of National Defense, Hearing before Subcommittee of House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations . . . on Amendments of the Senate to H. R. 3071 (Wash- 
inton, 1917), pp. 1-159, is devoted to the period prior to May 23, 1917. 

14 Investigation of the War Department, Hearing before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, United States Senate (Washington, 1918), pt. 3, p. 1859. 
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American Federation of Labor, a statement of the attitude of labor 
towards the war, that was designed to counteract the anti-war 
activities of certain of the Socialist labor leaders. 

The meeting of the Council of National Defense and of the Ad- 
visory Commission that put in motion this series of organizations 
remained in almost continuous session until after the outbreak of 
actual war. On February 13 it listened to the report of General J. 
E. Kuhn upon the elements of German mobilization, as he had seen 
it while military attache at Berlin. At other sessions it received 
counsel from Edward R. Stettinius, who had been American buyer 
for Allied account throughout the war, and from Herbert Hoover, 
whose report upon the victualling of Europe was followed by the 
early creation of a Food Committee with him as chairman. It 
shortly adopted the Naval Consulting Board as an Inventions Sec- 
tion, and the National Research Council as an agency for co-ordi- 
nating the efforts of scientific investigators throughout the country. 
Other committees were taken on as need for them appeared. The 
Advisory Commission concluded its formal organization by electing 
Commissioner Willard as chairman, W. S. Gifford as director, and 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson as secretary. 

War 15 was declared with many plans in the making for the co- 
ordination of effort, but with the whole body of legislation still to 
be passed. For the next six months the history of the war govern- 
ment was largely a matter of emergency measures to tide over the 
period until Congress should take action, and of advocacy of laws 
granting the necessary powers. 

It would have been a simpler task to prepare for American 
participation in the war had there been any agreement as to the 
form which that participation was to take. General Sharpe later 
testified that, " In April when the original plan for raising the army 
was under discussion there was no intention whatever of sending 
any troops abroad until March, I9i8". 16 It was the expressed 
opinion of the British Premier Lloyd George that ships would win 
the war, and that the true duty of the United States was to build 
new tonnage. From another angle, food was expected to win the 
war. To stimulate the unlimited resources of the American farm 

15 The name of the war has varied in official usage. The Pension Bureau 
appears to have designated it, at an early period, as the War of 1917, Washington 
Post, May 20, 1917, p. 1. Subsequently the Historical Branch of the General 
Staff used the same designation with the approval of the Chief of Staff; but by 
General Orders, no. 115, War Department, Oct. 7, 1919, the name has now been 
changed to the World War. 

is Investigation of the War Department (Washington, 1918), pt. 2, p. 506. 
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was the clear duty of Hoover's Food Committee, but before either 
of the programmes for ships and food was far advanced, Marshal 
Joffre arrived at Hampton Roads with the French Commission, 
bringing the imperative demand for troops at once — "Let the 
American soldier come now". 17 And behind each of these three 
lines of possible participation lay the need for funds. 

The United States Shipping Board had the advantage of pre- 
liminary authorization during the first three months of the war. 
Its members had been appointed during the early winter. It pro- 
ceeded, in March, to outline its plans; and the public press soon 
took the cue from its chairman, William Denman, and talked hope- 
fully about "a bridge of wooden ships". Congress was at once 
approached for additional power and appropriations. The greatest 
constructor before the American public, Major-General George W. 
Goethals, was summoned to administer ship-building, while on 
April 16 the Shipping Board incorporated as its building agency 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

To revive the ancient ship-building prowess of the United States 
was no mean task, for, as General Goethals said, the "birds were 
still nesting in the trees from which the great wooden fleet was to 
be made ". 18 It was a human problem as well as a productive one, 
since it was by law to be directed by a Shipping Board whose chief 
servant, General Goethals, regarded " all boards as long, narrow, 
and wooden"; but for some weeks before General Goethals and 
Chairman Denman were allowed to retire from their task, contracts 
flew in shoals to builders for the erection of shipping yards, and to 
yards for the construction of wooden ships, and fabricated steel 
ships. 19 

The food which was to be carried in ships depended largely 
upon the crop that could be sowed in the spring of 191 7, and the 
amount of the reserve that could be saved. It was equally neces- 
sary to begin a propaganda for economy and for an increase in the 
acreage of crops. It was impossible to wait for Congress to author- 
ize either of these, since the planting season could not outlast even 
a few weeks of patriotic deliberation. Hoover's Food Committee 
was organized during April. " The foremost duty of America 
towards the Allies", he announced, as he started from London to 
assume its chairmanship, " . . . is to see that they are supplied with 

i" Literary Digest, May 12, 1917, P- i393- 

is New York Times, May 26, 1917, p. 1. 

19 United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Hearings 
before the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate . . . on Senate Reso- 
lution 170 (Washington, 1918, 2 vols.). 
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food ". From day to day action from Congress was awaited while 
the Department of Agriculture brought into operation all of its 
powers to stimulate the planting. On May 19 the President ap- 
pointed Hoover as Food Administrator without legal authorization, 
and allowed him to organize a voluntary Food Administration 
largely at his own expense. Not until August 10, 1917, did Con- 
gress overcome the opposition to the granting of real powers of 
control ; and even then its creation of a Food Administration was in 
spite of a persistent minority that continued, through the war and 
afterwards, to attack the patriotism, importance, and honesty of 
food control. Voluntary conservation was advertised and pro- 
moted through the creation of state food administrations with an 
elaborate system of local sub-committees. 

The military programme changed from week to week as the 
problem changed. The first expectation was to keep all forces in 
America until 191 8, in order to use the existing army as a nucleus 
for a national army. The General Staff proposal for erecting a 
national army, based upon universal liability to service, was ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of War and the President, and became a 
law on May 18. "As a result of the exchanges of views which 
took place between the military missions to the United States and 
our own Government ", says Secretary Baker, " it was determined 
to begin at once the dispatch of an expeditionary force of the 
American Army to France ". 20 On the day that he signed the 
Selective Service Act, the President announced this decision and 
that Major-General John J. Pershing had been selected to command 
the troops. 21 The administration of the draft, through its various 
stages of enrollment, classification, exemption, and quota, covered 
the country with another network of co-operative and patriotic 
effort, while yet a third was added as the Treasury Department 
built up an organization for its Liberty Loan campaign. 

The provision of funds was the subject of the earliest important 
war legislation by Congress. With the outbreak of the war, there 
arose a debate upon the burden of the war. The American Com- 
mittee on War Finance was organized as a propaganda association 
by opponents of the war and advocates of a policy that would place 
its burden chiefly on accumulated wealth. 22 The questions whether 
its costs should be deferred through the issuance of bonds, or 
raised immediately through taxation, brought to light all the argu- 

20 Rept. of Sec. of War, 19 17, p. 51. 

21 Graphs showing the monthly strength of the A.E.F. are in L. P. Ayres, 
The War with Germany: a Statistical Summary (Washington, 1919), pp. 14, 15. 

22 New York Call, Apr. 1, 1917, p. 5. 
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ments in the field of war finance and drew upon the whole ex- 
perience of the other belligerents. 

The great fiscal debate on the " pay as you go " method of war 
finance was not ended until the passage of the War Revenue Act of 
October 3, 1917. Meanwhile, regardless of the final decision as to 
loans or taxes, immediate funds were indispensable. On April 24 
Congress authorized a bond issue of five billion dollars, three bil- 
lions of which were to provide means for advancing funds to those 
associates " engaged in war with the enemies of the United States ". 
In addition to this, authority was given for the use of two billions 
in short-term certificates of indebtedness to be redeemed by subse- 
quent bond issues, and to constitute a sort of revolving fund. In 
the provision for extending loans to the Allies, Congress started 
wittingly or not the train of events that led inevitably through the 
Allies Purchasing Commission to the Interallied Conference, the 
Inter-Ally Council of War Purchases and Finance, 23 the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, the Food and Munitions Councils, 24 
the Supreme War Council, the supreme command, and victory itself. 

The weeks in which emergency machinery was created over- 
lapped weeks in which Congress debated the fundamental policies 
upon which the war should be conducted. It is impracticable to 
separate the debates upon the several measures, since there was a 
running discussion over the whole field of war organization. 
Through the entire period of the Congress of 1917, any aspect of 
the debate was likely to be discussed in connection with any of the 
measures. The prolonged arguments began while the loan act was 
under consideration. Thereafter the Selective Service Act, the ap- 
propriations for the Fleet Corporation and the Aircraft Production 
Board, the legislation on espionage and foreign trade, the control 
of food and fuel, served as texts for daily argument. From week 
to week single statutes emerged from the deliberation and termi- 
nated for the time being single aspects of the discussion. In the 
long run, occasionally the very long run, public opinion supported 
the demands of the administration for war powers, and the powers 
were granted; but not until the spring of 1918, when the Overman 
Act became a law on May 20, could it be said that the government 
of the United States possessed the powers to wage a modern war. 

Within the limited field of the army and the navy, these months 

23 London Times, Dec. 17, 1917, P- 9- 

2* J. P. Cotton and D. W. Morrow, " International Cooperation during the 
War," in Atlantic Monthly, June, 1919, pp. 807-809; ch. VI. in D. W. Morrow, 
The Society of Free States (New York, 1919). 
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brought increase in numbers and subdivision and reorganization of 
functions. The powers of the commander-in-chief were here more 
nearly adequate to the situation, and less special legislation was 
required than in the fields of civilian co-operation. The navy under- 
went no fundamental reorganization, for a navy, of all government 
agencies, is least susceptible to change after war has been declared. 
In the army there was the constant need of General Pershing for 
the best-trained service in the A.E.F., and the need of the War 
Department for the same trained service in raising and equipping 
the American divisions. Since the number of professional officers 
of mature years was rigidly limited, the army was compelled to 
make numerous compromises in order to acquire the technical and 
numerical strength that its task demanded. The General Staff was 
repeatedly reorganized, the most important dates being February 9, 
1918, 25 and August 26. 26 By this latter date there existed through- 
out the whole army an extreme " dilution " of commissioned officers, 
whose purpose was to enable a few trained professional soldiers to 
indoctrinate the whole body. 

The result of the special legislation was to bring into existence 
a group of war boards of which only the Council of National De- 
fense and the United States Shipping Board were founded on 
authority which antedated the war. The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was a manufacturing agent of gigantic scope and intricate 
organization, but was fundamentally subordinate in all matters of 
policy to the Shipping Board. 

Next after the Shipping Board arose the Food Administration, 
with its legal authority derived from the Lever Act of August 10, 
1917. 27 Hoover's volunteer organization was ready to be sworn 
into the service when the Lever Act became a law. Under Hoover 
the functional divisions of the Food Administration did the " staff " 
work for the whole campaign, while the local food administrations 
constituted the "line". For the control of two particular com- 
modities it operated, as did the Shipping Board, through corpora- 
tions whose stock was entirely owned by the United States. The 

25 Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. u, 1918, p. 1; Rept. of the Chief-of- 
Staff, 1919, p. 19; General Orders, no. 14, War Department, Feb. 9, 1918; Army 
and Navy Journal, Feb. 16, 1918, p. 914. See also F. P. Keppel, "The General 
Staff ", in Atlantic Monthly, Apr., 1920, pp. 539-549. 

28 General Orders, no. 80, War Department, Aug. 26, 1918; Army and Navy 
Journal, Sept. 7, 1918, p. 34. 

27 B. H. Hibbard, Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the United 
States and Great Britain, no. 11 of Preliminary Economic Studies of the War of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (New York, 1919), p. 71. 
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earlier of these, the United States Grain Corporation, was an- 
nounced on August 14, 1917, with a working capital which was to 
be used to stabilize the price of cereals. 28 The Sugar Equalization 
Board was not formed until July 11, 1918, for the performance of 
somewhat similar duties in the control of sugar and coffee. The 
system of licenses 29 whereby the Food Administration kept its hand 
upon the reserve stocks of food and their consumption and export 
were novelties in American life but were largely borrowed from the 
experiences of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium and of 
the foreign food controllers. 

The Lever Act carried authority over fuel as well as food, and 
pursuant to it on August 23, 1917, President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College was designated as Fuel Administrator. The Fuel 
Administration machinery comprehended a network of centralized 
bureaus and local agents similar to that of the Food Administra- 
tion, but was somewhat less pervasive in its extent. 

The powers to stimulate the production and control the con- 
sumption of raw materials were largely granted in the acts of a 
single day, August 10, 1917. The powers over trade were derived 
piecemeal. It had been the experience of the Allied powers that the 
blockade of Germany was among the most telling weapons of the 
war. This could be effective only through a control of trade in 
order to prevent exports from the Allies from leaking into Ger- 
many, or from releasing in neutral countries neutral exports to the 
enemy. 30 The scarcity of ships, from another angle, made it im- 
portant that the government have the power to compel the useful 
use of merchant shipping. In the Espionage Act, passed June 15, 
1917, for the chief purpose of breaking up any attempt at opposi- 
tion to the selective draft, the President was given authority to con- 
trol exports from the United States. 

The machinery for controlling trade was as fragmentary as the 
laws conveying power to control it. Under the Espionage Act the 
President brought into existence an Exports Council of ex officio 
members. 81 The council's duties were to formulate the policies for 
whose administration a Division of Export Licenses was imme- 
diately organized in the Department of Commerce. Some two 

28 L. H. Haney, " Price Fixing in the United States during the War ", in 
Political Science Quarterly, Mar., 19 19, p. in; Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Nov., 1918, p. 17. 

29 Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dec, 1917, p. 1167. 
so C. H. Huberich, The Law relating to Trading with the Enemy (New York, 

1918). 

si Rules and Regulations of the War Trade Board, no. 1, Nov., 1917, p. 5. 
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months later, on August 21, 1917, an Exports Administrative 
Board composed of technical members named by the ex officio 
members of the Exports Council was created to direct the work of 
the Division of Export Licenses. 32 Vance McCormick, as the 
deputy of the State Department, became chairman of this Exports 
Administrative Board, and when on October 6, 1917, Congress at 
last enlarged the powers over foreign trade in the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, the President revised their administration by executive 
order of October 12. 33 The Exports Council with a slightly 
changed personnel became the War Trade Council, while the tech- 
nical members delegated by the council became the War Trade 
Board with McCormick as chairman. 3 * The War Trade Board 
thus joined the Food and Fuel Administrations and the Shipping 
Board, as a full-fledged war board. Through its Bureaus of Ex- 
ports and Imports, 35 it exerted increasingly pervasive pressure upon 
all foreign trade; 36 through its Bureau of Enemy Trade it watched 
those conduits of commerce which were believed to be directly or 
indirectly to enemy advantage ; through its Bureau of War Trade 
Intelligence it assembled the secret information essential to its ac- 
curate administration; and through numerous other bureaus it 
studied, collected, and tabulated the facts on trade. Its government- 
owned corporation, the Russian Bureau (Inc.), was brought into 
existence in the final moments of the war to bring aid to Russia by 
traffic through Siberia. 37 An Alien Property Custodian was created 
in the same act of October 6. 3S 

An immediate consequence of preparation for the war was an 
increase in the burden upon the railroad systems of the United 
States. These were already operating almost to capacity in their 

3 2 Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1917, p. 3. 

33 Enemy Trading List, no. 1, Oct. 6, 1917 (War Trade Board), gives the text 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act, and the first edition of the list of proscribed 
firms. 

34 A. E. Swanson, " The Statistical Work of the War Trade Board ", in Quar- 
terly Publications of the American Statistical Association, Mar., 19 19, p. 262. 

35 Directory of the War Trade Board, Feb. 1, 1918, pp. 5-14, gives brief 
definitions of function for the several bureaus. 

so The Restricted Imports List was made public in its initial form on Mar. 
23, 1918. War Trade Board Journal, no. 8, April 1, 1918, p. 13. The Exports 
Conservation List had first appeared Sept. 17, 1917. Rules and Regulations of 
the W. T. B., no. 1, p. 24. 

37 W. T. B. J., no. 16, Dec, 1918, p. 4. 

38 Alien Property Custodian Rept. (Washington, 1919) is "a detailed report 
by the Alien Property Custodian of all proceedings had by him under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act during the calendar year 19 18 and to the close of business 
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efforts to meet the peace-time needs of the country, and had, as a 
whole, within the past few years, failed to keep pace with the 
normal extension of industry. The Railroads' War Board, with 
Fairfax Harrison 89 as its chairman, undertook a voluntary admini- 
stration of this crippled plant on April n, 191 7.* Every month 
thereafter the problems grew worse. Freight traffic for war con- 
struction, export traffic to the ports, passenger traffic to and from 
the camps, increased the burden; while a leakage of skilled em- 
ployees into the armed forces and demands for higher wages from 
those who remained increased the cost. 

In the late autumn of 1917 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, whose powers had already been extended by an act giving it 
control of car service, 41 recommended that the railroads be taken 
over by the government under authority of the act of August 29, 
1916, which contemplated such action in time of war. By executive 
action of December 26, the United States Railroad Administration 
was created with the Secretary of the Treasury, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, as its director general. Within the next few weeks unified 
administration was taken off the voluntary basis and given legal 
sanction. Congress on March 21, 1918, enacted the terms upon 
which compensation should be awarded to the roads. The director 
general relieved their operating officials of responsibility, and 
through a system of regional directorships rearranged the mechan- 
ism and added another to the series of war administrations. 

By the side of the' Fuel and Food Administrations, the War 
Trade Board, and the government-conducted ship-building and 
transportation enterprises, a transformation of industry was work- 
ing itself out in 1917. The procurement of supplies for military 
use had in no earlier war occupied all of the surplus of human 
endeavor. The Council of National Defense concerned itself with 
procurement from the beginning. It was the business of the tech- 
nical branches of the military department — Naval Ordnance, Army 
Ordnance, Signal Corps, Medical Corps, Quartermaster Corps, En- 
gineer Corps, etc., to determine upon the specifications for their 
materiel. In a few weeks the field of munitions expanded from 

39 Washington Post, Apr. 12, 1917, p. 5. 

40 This board was discontinued upon creation of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The letters involved may be found in New York Times, Jan. i, 1918. 

41 H. E. Byram, " Principles and Practices of Car Service Regulation ", in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Mar., 19 18, p. 
32; 31st Ann. Rept. of the Interstate Commerce Commission (Washington, 1917), 
p. 65 ; 32d Ann. Rept. of the Interstate Commerce Commission (Washington, 
1918), p. 4. 
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the limited vision of the Munitions Standards Board to the broader 
range of the General Munitions Board. A single class of muni- 
tions was separated out on May 16, 1917, through the creation of 
the Aircraft Production Board, which proceeded in co-operation 
with the Signal Corps to devise and provide a new arm of the 
service. 42 On October 1 by special act, a legally designated Air- 
craft Board was given the responsibility in this connection, and in 
the following summer, after the Air Service had evolved, Congress 
authorized and the Air Service organized another of the govern- 
ment-owned corporations, the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation. 

By the early summer of 1917 the award of contracts for pro- 
curement purposes had progressed so far as to reveal the limita- 
tions of the military departments that Congress had permitted to 
exist, the inexpertness of contractors and manufacturers, and in- 
herent difficulties in the machinery for oversight that the Council 
of National Defense had improvised. The voluntary committees 
of business men working with the council were made up necessarily 
of men who were drawn from the several fields of industry. It 
was a poor committee that did not contain within its membership 
men who had learned to know textiles or clothing, boots or food, or 
the metal trades, in the service of the greatest corporations dealing 
with these products. As the time came for making war contracts, 
committeemen were forced to pass upon awards to their own com- 
panies. It was inevitable that discontented and unsuccessful bid- 
ders should declare that favoritism governed awards, and that some 
public suspicion should arise, due to the possibility that bidders 
might as committeemen improperly award contracts to themselves. 43 
Debate along this line added to the confusion that delayed the 
passage of the Lever Bill, and in this act on August 10 was con- 
tained a prohibition against the award of contracts by government 
officials to themselves. The committee system of the Council of 
National Defense became impracticable as this restrictive legislation 
impended. It was moreover apparent that the war would soon 
make it necessary to do more than merely sort out the bidders and 
the plants in connection with the procurement of supplies. There 
came a " change in the civilian conduct of the war with the control 
of priorities as its dominant feature". The General Munitions 
Board functioned as the basic unit in the change and was on July 
28 merged into a new War Industries Board, of which Frank A. 

« Rept. of the Chief Signal Officer to the Sec. of War, 1919, p. 13. 
^Investigation of the War Department, pt. 3, pp. 1130-1191. 
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Scott remained the head. In addition to military and naval mem- 
bers and the chairman, the new board included Baruch in charge of 
raw materials, Hugh Frayne, a representative of labor, Judge 
Robert S. Brookings, who soon specialized in the field of price- 
fixing, and Robert S. Lovett, a railroad expert, who shortly became 
a commissioner of priorities.** 

As the War Industries Board gained in strength and confidence 
it took on new functions. On August 25 three of its members, 
Baruch, Brookings, and Lovett, together with the Food Admini- 
strator, became a Purchasing Commission for the Allies.* 5 By this 
means the bidding of the Allies for American commodities, and the 
expenditure of the American loans incidental thereto, were brought 
within the purview of the War Industries Board, side by side with 
those of the army that came in through General Palmer E. Pierce, 
and those of the navy which came up through Admiral Frank F. 
Fletcher. 

The system of co-operative committees in the several fields of 
industry was revised during the autumn in order to comply with 
the provisions of the Lever Act as interpreted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on August 29," and finally on November 28 all of Rosenwald's 
committees on supplies were formally dissolved. 47 In place of these 
committees, there arose an imposing series of War Service Com- 
mittees of industry put together through the agency of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In these, of which nearly five hun- 
dred were created, the representatives of the industries involved 
were nominated by the trade associations, confirmed by referendum 
votes, and formally certified by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to the War Industries Board as ready and able to speak for 
their respective industries.* 8 From the steel and oil industries at 
the top, down to the shoe-lace, and chewing-gum, and corset makers, 
American industry was aligned, whether for the purpose of pro- 
curing goods for the government or offering their trades to be 
sacrificed in the interests of conservation. 

To deal with these war service committees the War Industries 
Board created as needed new divisions and new commodity sec- 
tions, under expert manufacturers or statisticians who were re- 
quired to free themselves from actual business. As the pressure of 

« Max Thelen, " Federal Control of Railroads in War Time ", in Annals of 
the Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Set., Mar., 1918, p. 17. 

^Official U. S. Bulletin, Aug. 25, 1917, P- 2; Aug. 28, 1917, p. 4. 

46 Congressional Record, Dec. 16, 1919, P- 694. 

*? Investigation of the War Dept., pt. 3, p. 1794. 

48 Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan., 1919, P- 47- 
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the procurement programme bore more and more heavily upon the 
total of production, this interrelation of government and industry 
became increasingly active. Frank A. Scott was forced by ill health 
to retire as chairman in October, and was succeeded by Daniel Wil- 
lard, chairman of the Advisory Commission. 49 On January 16 
Willard resigned for the announced purpose of returning to his 
railroad, and the President after a few weeks replaced him by 
Bernard Baruch. The letter of the President, March 4, 1918, en- 
trusting the War Industries Board to Baruch, showed a disposition 
to make the board "the great co-ordinating factor of the govern- 
ment ". Each of the other war boards or administrations, shipping, 
food, fuel, trade, and railroad, was concerned with a specific task. 
The War Industries Board was to be the " general eye of all supply 
departments in the field of industry ". It was to determine all 
priorities of production and delivery for American or Allied use. 
It was to have a voice in the determination of prices, although the 
Price-fixing Board was an independent organization, and it was to 
assist in conserving resources, converting them to new uses as well 
as creating them outright. 

The period of delay between the retirement of Willard and 
the appointment of Baruch as his successor was the darkest period 
in American participation in the war. The railroad system was 
clogged; the shortage of fuel was limiting every variety of war 
production. The submarine was at the crest of its performance, 
while the promised new ship-yards were at best a promise. 50 An 
experienced journalist despondently declared that "We are likely 
to have fewer new merchant ships on January 1st [1918] than if 
we had never created the Emergency Fleet Corporation". 51 The 
aircraft programme was said to have failed. The growing lack of 
confidence in the effectiveness of the war government was shown 
by the rise of repeated demands for some sort of war cabinet or 
munitions ministry. It was not yet clear that the half-dozen war 
boards or administrations constituted this, for the War Industries 
Board, which was the central feature of co-ordination, was under- 
going reorganization. When Senator Chamberlain declared in a 
public speech before the National Security League, January 19, 
that the war government had broken down, the storm of criticism 

« David Lawrence, "The New Boss", in Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 3, 
1918, p. 24. 

so A summary of actual dead-weight tonnage delivered to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion may be found in Emergency Fleet News, Jan. 1, 1019, p. 1. 

si William Hard, "'Expedition' for Ships", in New Republic, Dec. 1, 1917, 
P. 114- 
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broke out into the open. The President denounced the statement as 
untrue ; and when the Chamberlain Bill for the creation of a muni- 
tions ministry was brought into Congress, he countered it with 
the demand expressed in the Overman Act for a grant of more 
sweeping powers whereby, for the period of the war, he might be 
able to break away from the restrictions of the old government, 
enlarge, merge, or abolish existing bureaus, and transfer appro- 
priated funds as well as authorized functions from one department 
to another in his discretion. 

Within the limits of the army, sweeping changes had already 
been made by the President in his capacity of commander-in-chief. 
The functions of the General Staff were reclassified, and related 
powers that had lost force through diffusion were concentrated in 
a few great offices. General Goethals became chief of the Storage 
and Traffic Service on December 28, 52 while Edward R. Stettinius 
became surveyor general of purchases, and chief of a Purchase and- 
Supply Division. 53 A little later, on April 16, 1918, these two divi- 
sions were merged under General Goethals as the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division of the General Staff. 54 

When it became clear that no legislation similar to the Chamber- 
lain Bill could pass Congress to impede the actions of the President 
as commander-in-chief, Willard was replaced by Baruch, and the 
War Industries Board entered upon the dominant period in its 
career. 55 When on May 20 the Overman Bill granted to the Presi- 
dent the sweeping powers he demanded, he immediately released the 
War Industries Board from its dependence on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, making it a separate and independent war admini- 
stration. 58 

The structural function of the War Industries Board, which it 
never fully performed, but towards which it was continually devel- 

52 General Orders, no. 167, War Dept., Dec. 28, 1917; Army and Navy Jour., 
Feb. 16, 1918, p. 939; Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1918, p. 2. 

53 G. O., no. s, War Dept., Jan. 11, 1918 ; Army and Navy Jour., Feb. 23, 1918, 
p. 978; Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1918, p. 3; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 
26, 1918, p. 1. 

5* Rept. of the Chief-of -Staff , 1919, pp. 1 17-147; General Orders, no. 36, War 
Dept, Apr. 16, 1918; Army and Navy Jour., May 18, 1918, p. 1441 ; A. L. Scott, 
" Procurement of Quartermaster Supplies during the World War ", in the His- 
torical Outlook, Apr., 1920, pp. 133-138. 

t> 5 Second Ann. Rept. of the Council of National Defense, 1918, p. 127. The 
functions of the W. I. B. are defined in the President's letter of Mar. 4, 1918. 
Ibid. 

so Third Ann. Rept. of the Council of National Defense, 1919, p. 5. With 
this separation the period of greatest importance of the C. N. D. as an " admin- 
istrative laboratory " was ended. 
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oping, was that of clearing the requirements of the military pro- 
gramme in such priority as might best serve the military need, con- 
serve the military productivity of the nation, and maintain the 
civilian population in a condition of efficiency. The Requirements 
Division of the board began to operate, with Alexander Legge as 
chairman, toward the end of March. Here in the theory of pro- 
curement, the army, navy, allies, Shipping Board, and Railroad Ad- 
ministration presented their tables of prospective requirements. In 
the Requirements Division the contracts involved were given clear- 
ance in accordance with the system of priorities of the Priorities 
Board, under the direction of Judge Edwin B. Parker. This board 
continued to develop and present, as information became available 
and needs apparent, comprehensive lists of priority, showing the 
relative importance of industries in the national defense. 57 

In cases of procurement in which the price had a vital relation- 
ship to either the production of the goods or the civilian consump- 
tion of the surplus, the deliberations of the Price-fixing Committee 
were drawn upon. Robert S. Brookings as chairman of this body 
drew his authority directly from the President rather than through 
the War Industries Board. Much of his data came from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The committee itself was a representative 
body including the chairman of the War Industries Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Tariff Commission, together with 
the Fuel Administrator and representatives of army and navy, 
labor, and agriculture. So far as food prices were fixed, they were 
established through the Food Administration. 

As the military programme was expanded through the summer 
of 1918, the activities of these co-ordinating agencies were progres- 
sively increased. On March 20 the President summoned to con- 
ference at the White House the chiefs of the six greatest war 
agencies. Thereafter these met on Wednesdays with considerable 
regularity; the public press provided the informal group with a 
name — "the war cabinet". 58 

Other subsidiary functions were undertaken by the War Indus- 
tries Board as needed. It was necessary to organize commodities sec- 
tions to assist in the steady flow of goods, and to stimulate the con- 
servation of all of them. Upon the Conservation Division fell the 
burden of this work, which its chairman, A. W. Shaw, had begun 

67 New York Times, Sept. 9, 1918, p. 1 ; $id Ann. Rept. of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, p. 4. 
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near the beginning of the war through the Commercial Economy 
Board of the Council of National Defense. The Conservation Di- 
vision in consultation with the commodities sections, and the appro- 
priate war service committees of the industries involved, worked 
out schedules of self-denial, curtailing the less essential industries, 
and producing economies in others through the elimination of non- 
essential lines. With the assistance of the Priorities Division, 
which could control the supply of steel as well as the priorities of 
transportation, fuel, and labor, it was possible to force compliance 
with the conservation programme. But the evidence shows that the 
industries concerned, with few exceptions, enforced the programme 
by voluntary rule. 

With all the economies made possible through acute conserva- 
tion, it was still difficult to meet the procurement needs. In May, 
19 1 8, Charles A. Otis organized a Resources and Conversion Sec- 
tion, under which he built up a system of regional advisers and 
local war-resources committees for the purpose of stimulating the 
conversion of industrial plants from non-essential manufacture to the 
filling of military needs. When the conversion of resources proved 
inadequate, Samuel P. Bush put together the Facilities Division, 59 
in which, through the co-operation of all the agencies of govern- 
ment, plans were made for the actual creation of new facilities for 
war manufacture. 

From an early period in the war the army and navy advanced 
to contractors for government account a large portion of the pur- 
chase price, in order to meet their needs for active capital. There 
were many other contractors, however, whose needs lay outside the 
limits of existing law. With the government in the field floating 
one Liberty Loan after another, the gross resources of available 
capital became dangerously small. In January, 1918, the Federal 
Reserve Board organized a series of capital issues committees in 
the federal reserve districts" to give advice respecting priority of 
importance among the numerous private appeals for funds. Con- 
gress was asked to legalize and strengthen this policy, with the 
result that the capital issues committees were specifically legalized 
on April 5, and the War Finance Corporation was created with a 
working capital of $500,000,000, and with authority to raise more 
funds through the issue of bonds. 61 It was intended that the War 
Finance Corporation should lend these funds not to the manufac- 

5» Official Bulletin, Aug. 27, 1918, p. 3. 

to Federal Reserve Bulletin, issued by the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
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turers directly, but to the federal reserve banks in order to cover 
loans made by these banks for the creation of new facilities for war 
By April, 191 8, most of the distinct agencies of the war govern- 
ment had been created, and many of them were overlapping in 
their earnestness, and duplicating each other's work as well as that 
of many of the peace-time departments of the government. Out of 
one of these conflicts of operation there was developing an agency 
for co-ordination that began to produce physical results early in the 
summer. On May 24, 1918, at the time of the separation of the 
War Industries Board under the Overman Act, the President wrote 
to Chairman Baruch requesting the preparation of a general con- 
spectus or survey showing the state of progress from time to time 
in all the fields of activity, military or civilian. 62 

The conspectus desired by the President was entrusted by 
Baruch to Dean Edwin F. Gay of Harvard University. Gay had 
been associated with somewhat similar attempts early in the year. 
It had been discovered before the end of 191 7 that the control of 
shipping was vital to the success of the war, and that it might be 
improved or hindered according as there was co-operation or over- 
lapping among the Shipping Board, the War Industries Board, and 
the War Trade Board. 

The United States Shipping Board, responsible for the operation 
of the ships it commandeered, requisitioned, or built, was bound to 
study the needs of commerce. 68 In February when the shipping 
crisis was at its crest, the Shipping Board created a Bureau of 
Planning and Statistics in charge of Gay. 64 The War Trade Board 
was at the same time making overlapping studies concerning the 
control of imports and exports by license, both as to the essential 
character of the imports and as to the probable destination of the 
exports. It was wise to conduct this business so as to keep ships 
sailing with full cargoes, as well as necessary ones. Professor 
Allyn A. Young and later W. M. Adriance had organized this work, 
and in February, 1918, it came within the field of interest of Gay, 
who was designated as the Shipping Board's representative on the 
War Trade Board, to " devote his attention principally to the con- 
sideration of import problems in their relation to the allocation and 

82 Z. L. Potter, " The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics ", in Quar- 
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conservation of ships ". 65 In the Council of National Defense 
there had been established at the beginning of the war a division of 
statistics under Dr. Leonard P. Ayres. A portion of this division 
was taken into the General Staff and commissioned as the statistical 
branch, in March, 191 8; and the remainder was transferred about 
June 1 to the newly independent War Industries Board, and became 
its Division of Planning and Statistics under Gay. Thus, by June 
1, Gay was already directing three independent bodies of statistical 
co-ordination. The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics was 
his new agency for the preparation of the periodical conspectus of 
war activities, in the course of which it exerted quiet pressure to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication. By the end of the war it was 
performing real work, and on December 2 it was named by the 
President as the " authoritative and exclusive source " of economic 
data for the peace conference. 

Between June and September, 1918, the war government reached 
its full development, upon the basis of " work or fight ". This 
meant, as understood by both the civilian population and the war 
government, that all activities should be continued or abandoned 
with reference to the winning of the war. Before it could be at- 
tained, .it was necessary that labor be brought within the limit's of 
control. Labor in the World War was as much an arm of the 
military service as industry or capital or trade. The fighting forces 
were merely the cutting edge of the instrument, whose weight and 
depth and driving force depended upon the degree to which labor, 
industry, capital, and trade, were mobilized behind them. The 
co-operation of labor in this war was offered from the start through 
the mechanism of the American Federation of Labor, and Samuel 
Gompers, its chief. As early as March 12, 1917, it produced a gen- 
eral programme of co-operation and fought consistently to counter- 
act the propaganda of the non-war Socialists, whose spokesman, 
Morris Hillquit, openly declared that " the country has been vio- 
lently, needlessly, and criminally involved in war". 68 In close co- 
operation with the Committee on Public Information, 67 which the 

65 War Trade Board Journal, no. 7, Mar. 1. 1918, p. 3. 
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President organized on April 14, it used the resources of publicity 
to insure unanimity of patriotic conviction. When non-war agi- 
tators organized their propaganda society, the People's Council 
for Democracy and Terms of Peace, 68 the Federation organized, as 
a flying wing to manoeuvre against it, an American Alliance of 
Labor and Democracy. 69 

Nearly every one of the war boards or administrations found 
itself forced to establish a labor division and some sort of labor 
tribunal within its special field. 70 Commissions and wage boards 
were numerous and varied. As the winter of 1917-1918 approached, 
with the conviction general that only through conservation could 
the war be won, the Department of Labor underwent a searching 
reorganization in the development of a series of war labor services. 
A commission of citizens representing the American Federation of 
Labor on the one hand and the National Industrial Conference 
Board on the other, brought forward a programme for a National 
War Labor Board as a supreme court for labor controversies. 71 
The assignment of ex-President Taft as one of the chairmen of 
this board gave a measure for the importance of its problem. A 
month later a War Labor Policies Board under Professor Felix 
Frankfurter undertook the. task of laying down general rules for 
the government use of labor. 72 

The practical problem involved not only the use of labor but 
also the selection of men for military service. On May 17, 1918, 
the provost marshal general of the army ruled that deferred classi- 
fication under the draft should not be allowed to registrants engaged 
in unimportant work. 73 His list of non-essential occupations pro- 
duced a scurrying of men into real jobs. The completion of the 
organization of the war boards in the next few months made it 
possible for the national will to have a chance to be effectively 
carried out. On August 1, 1918, the United States Employment 
Service took over the monopoly of recruiting unskilled labor for 
industry. On the last day of August, Congress, having accepted 
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the programme of eighty divisions for the campaign of 1919, ex- 
tended the draft ages to include eighteen to forty-five. A few days 
later the priorities division of the War Industries Board established 
a minute classification of industries in the order of their military 
importance and announced that the less important industries need 
not expect to receive fuel, steel, transportation, or labor until the 
most important were fully satisfied. 74 

By September, 1918, the organization of the American war 
government was complete. By the side of the normal civil agencies 
with restricted powers, it comprised a series of boards and adminis- 
trations exercising dictatorial authority over economic and social 
matters. 75 It marked, in the term of eighteen months, a genuine 
attempt at a complete transition from the doctrine of individualism 
and free competition to one of centralized national co-operation 
which was properly symbolized in the pregnant phrase — "work or 
fight". 

Frederic L. Paxson. 
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